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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
THE UNITY OF THREE PERSONS IN ONE GODHEAD. 


I nave lately met with an argument for the Trinity in Unity 
which seems to me to obviate the most popular objections to that 
mysterious doctrine. I mean the objection that three distinct per- 
sons in the ordinary sense of the term person, must signify three 
distinct minds ; and consequently, each mind being in itself God, 
there must of necessity be three Gods. Thisis certainly the most 
popular and the most plausible objection that has been or can be 
urged. 

Now let us admit this definition of person, and we shall still see 
that the whole objection proceeds from the limited nature of our 
understanding, and the propensity to measure the Divine Nature, 
by that of the Human Soul. 

All the writers upon the philosophy of the human mind agree, 
I believe, in maintaining the position that consciousness is the 
most satisfactory evidence of identity. ‘ Though” says Bishop 
Butler, ‘“* the successive conscicusnesses which we have of our 
own existence, are not the same, yet are they consciousnesses of 
one and the same thing or object; of the same person, self, or 
living agent. The person, of whose existence the consciousness 
is felt now and was felt an hour or a year ago, is discerned to be 
not two persons, but one and the same person; and therefore is 
one and the same.” Works, vol. 2, p. 5. 

It is impossible that two human minds can have the same _ con- 
sciousness or succession of consciousnesses. If they could, they 
would be one and the same.—Let us suppose that every thought 
of one mind was equally the thought of another mind; that there 
could not be an operation of one which was not also an operation 
of the other; and that there was a present and mutual self-con- 
sciousness of each other’s actions; would not this constitute such 
a unity as comes within the definition of identity in human beings? 
It is already admitted that such a unity is impossible with relation 
to human minds ; but we must be careful not to measure the Di- 
vine Nature by the human, or to suppese that there can be no 
mode of existence which does not come wi:hin the limited rang@ 
of our understanding. 

Although this unity of two human minds cannot exist, yet there 


is a unity within our own experience which will ¢erve to illus- 


trate the-subject. “Is not the soul self-conscious to all that the 
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body does, feels, and attempts ; and, in like manner, the bedy to 
the soul? Yet these two, though they are not one and the same 
thing, because body cannot be soul, nor soul body, constitute one 
person or individual, namely, Man. The soul is one, considered 
by itself, and so is the body ; but unite them,-as they are united 
by self-consciousness, and they form when thus united, one be- 
ing.’’* 

The author whom I have just quoted proceeds to apply this il- 
lustration to the doctrine of the Trinity, as follows: ‘ So in like 
manner, the three persons, or the three hypostases, or whatever 
name you call them, of the Divinity, are individually or separate- 
ly one ; yet these three, taken together and united, form but one 
God. In what manner this union takes place it concerns not 
those who cannot comprehend their own union of soul and body 
to enquire ; for that which is finite cannot from its very nature, 
take in infinity ; and if it fail to understand how itself is constitu- 
ted, surely it is the height of impiety, profanation, and idolatry, 
to circumscribe the immensity and intangibility of the Divinity, 
within the narrow comprehension of intelligences which ‘ know 
but in part.’” 

We can conceive of God, only by his attributes; and the 
most perfect idea of Him, which we can form is that he is per- 
fect wisdom, goodness and power. ‘“ Now if such perfectness be- 
long to the three persons of the Trinity, they must necessarily 
be all equally God. But that each of these possesses this in him- 
self, is apparent from this consideration, that each is self-conscious 
of each other’s actions ;” { “ for wHaTEVER Is SELF-CONSCIOUS OF 
THE WISDOM, POWER AND PERFECTION OF ANOTHER BEING, MUST BE ONE 
AND THE SAME AS THAT BEING.”’f 


ist. That this reciprocal self-consciousness exists in the Father 
and the Son is apparent from the following passages of Scripture. 

St. John x. 58. The Father is in me and I in him 

In this passage our Saviour draws the inference from his do- 
ing the works of his Father, (that is the works peculiar and ap- 
propriate to his Father) that he was in the Father and the Fath- 
er in him; or in other words that so intimate a union exists be- 
tween the Father and the Son that what the Father does the Son 
does, and what the Son does the Father does.—The same is as- 
serted in the following verse. 

John vy. 19. The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father du : FoR WHAT THINGS SOEVER HE DOETH, THESE AL- 
%0 DOETH THE SON LIKEWISE. 

This implies that the Son can do every thing which the Fath- 


"Body and Soul, vol. 1, p. 208—9. Philad. Ed. 1824. 
tIbid, p. 203. * {Jbid, p. 204 
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er does; and that there is such a perfect union of will and opera- 
tion in him and the Father that they invariably act in a recipro- 
cal manner.—The son could not comprehend all the works of 
the Father, much less could he co-operate in them, unless he 
himself were infinite in wisdom and power, and fully possessed 
of the attributes and immutable nature of God. 

2 Cor. v. 19. Gop was in Curist reconciling the world unto 
HIMSELF. 

* This text considers God as the reconciler of the world in 
the person of the son; and the object to whom the reconciliation 
was made in the person of the Father ; yet there is but one word 
(God) to express them both. So that the word God, though of 
the singular number is of plural comprehension.” Jones Cath. 
doct. Trin. This mode of expression can readily be accounted 
for on the principle of mutual self-consciousness. 

John xvi. 15. ALL THINGS THAT THE FaTHER HATH ARE MINE. 

Here the declaration is general and without limitation that 
the Son possesses aut THINcs that the Father hath. “If God the 
Son hath all things that the Father hath, then hath he all the 
attributes and perfections belonging to the Father, the same pow- 
er, rights and privileges ; the same honour and glory ; and, in a 
word, the same nature, substance and Godhead.” Waterland’s 
Lady Moyer Serm. p, 195. 

Matt. xi. 27. “ No man (dudes, no one) knoweth the Son, but 
the Father ; neither knoweth any (zis, any one) man the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.”’ 

Observe first, our Lord declares that he is incomprehensible to 
all creatures; no person but God knows him. Secondly, a perfect 
knowledge of the Father is above the comprehension of the hu- 
man intellect; but the Son and the Son only, knows his nature, 
perfections, counsels and operations. And whatever correct 
knowledge we have ofthe Father, we possess by communication 
from the Son. 

Thirdly, This knowledge is represented as reciprocal. The 
Father and the Son have a full and immediate knowledge of each 
other, of which no. one else is possessed ; and this knowledge is 
equal in kind and degree. 

John x. 15. As THe FaTHeR KNOWETH ME, EVEN SO KNow I. THE 
Farner. In whatever manner the Father knows the Son, in 
the same manner, the Son knows the Father. But no one doubts 
that the Father, the searcher of all hearts, knows the Son as per- 
fectly as he knows the hearts of men. The Son therefore knows 
the Father in the same manner. The knowledge of both is re- 
ciprocal; and is infinitely more perfect than the knowledge which 
the human soul has of its own operations, 


2d. That the Holy Spirit possesses the same self-consciousness 
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reciprocally with the Father and the Son, will appear from the 
following passages. 

1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man save 
the spirit of man which is 1v nim? eveN so the things of Gop 
knoweth no man (dudes, no one) but the Sprrrr or Gop. 

Rom. ry. 3. The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us. 

1 John iii. 24. And hereby we know that He abideth in us by 
THE Sprrait which he hath given us. 

In like manner, Christ, speaking of the Holy Ghost, says, John 
xvi. 13—15. He shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall he speak; and he will show you things to 
come. He shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine, and 
shall show it unto you, all things that the Father hath are mine ; 
therefore, said f, that he shall take of mine, and shall show it un- 
to you. Here then it is apparent that the Holy Spirit is as inti- 
mately acquainted with the mind or counsel of the Father and the 
Son as they are of each other’s; and infinitely more so than the 
human soul is with its own operations ; he must therefore be the 
same with them, and as intimate and as much within them, as the 
spirit of a man is in a man: and all this by an essential unity or 
self-consciousness. ‘For’ says the Apostle, ‘* what man knoweth 
the things of a man save the spirit of a man which is in bim, even 
so, the things of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God.”,—As 
the Spirit knoweth the mind of God; so on the other hand it is ex- 
pressly written that God knoweth the mind of the Spirit. Rom. 
viii. 27. ‘“* He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind 
of the Spirit.’ This mode of expression is perfectly intelligible, 
if God and the Holy Spirit are distinct persons united in one iden- 
tity by reciprocal self-consciousness. 

On this principle of a reciprocal self-consciousness of will and 
operation, we caneasily account for all those passages of the 
scriptures which attribute the creation of the world, the resur- 
rection of .the body, and other acts of omnipotence, sometimes to 
one, and sometimes to another, of the three persons. 

CREATION. 

Psalm c. 3. The Lord he is God, it is He that hath made us. 

John i. 3. By him [Christ] were all things made. 

Job xxxiii. 4. The Spirit of God hath made me. 


RESURRECTION. 
John v. 21. The Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them. 
Ibid. Even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. 


vi. 63. It is the Spirit that quickeneth. 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
Acts ii. 32. This Jesus hath God raised up. So iii. 15. iv. 10. 
St. John x. 18. IT have power to lay it [my life] down, and J 
have power to take it again. 
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1 Pet. iii. 18. Christ was “ put to death in the flesh, but quick. 
ened by the Spirit.” 

SPIRITUAL PRESENCE. 

2 Cor. vi. 16. God hath said, I will dwell in them. 

Ephes. iii..17. That Christ may dwell in your hearts. 

Rom. viii. 11. His Spirit that dwelleth in you. 

SANCTIFICATION. 

Jude 1. To them that are sanctiriep By Gop THe Fatuer, 

Heb. ii. 11. He raat sanctirterH [Christ] and they who are 
sanctified, are all of one; for which cause he is not ashamed to 
call them brethren. 

Rom. xv. 16. Being sanctir1ep By THE Hoty Guost. 

PROPHECY. 

2 Tim. iii. 16. All Scripture is given by mspination oF Gop. 

Heb. i. 1. Gop who spake unto the Father by the rrornervs. 

1 Pet. i. i0, 11. Of which salvation the prophets have inquir- 
ed, &c. Searching what or what manner of time, the Spirit oF 
CHRIST WHICH Was IN THEM did testify, &c. 

2 Pet. i. 21. Propnecy came not in old time by the will of man: 
but holy men of God spake as they were MoveD sy THE Hoty 
Guost. 

COMMISSION TO THE MINISTRY. 

2 Cor. iii. 5, 6. Our sufficiency is of Gop who also HATH MADE 
US ABLE minisTERS of the New ‘Testament. 

1 Tim. i. 12. And | thank Curist Jesus our Lorp, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, purrinc me INTO THE 
MINISTRY. 

Acts xx. 28. Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
over which tae Hoty Guost HATH MADE YOU OVERSEERS. 

Quotations of a similar nature might be greatly multiplied ; but 
it is unnecessary. The number of proofs from the Bible of the 
distinction between the persons, and yet of the perfect unity and 
identity of the Divine Nature, will astonish the humble inquirer 
after truth, who seeks by prayer and meditation to understand the 
Scriptures, and who is willing to receive God as he is. 

The difficulties which hinder so many from embracing this fun- 
damental doctrine of the Gospel, may clearly be traced to the 
same source as the corruptions of idolatry. Whence flowed the 


Polytheism of the Heathen world, if not from the impossibility of 


comprehending the attributes of the Almighty ? And whence pro- 
ceeds the unwillingness to acknowledge the Trinity in Unity, but 
from low and debasing analogies of the human nature, by which 
it seems impossible for self-consciousness to exist beyound the 
limits of a single mind ?—Unitarian conceptions of the Divinity 
are too gross. They are derogatory to the Supreme Being. 
They bound the Divine Nature in limits which renderit finite and 
imperfect. "And while they boast of avoiding idolatry, they in fact 
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fall into the very errour by which Idolatry was characterised. 
Let it be remembered that there is such a sin mentioned in the 
Scriptures as that of “ setting up an idol”’ in the human beart; and 
that they are guilty of this sin who fashion the image of the in- 
comprehensible God after their own understanding, by denying 
the possibility of the existence of three divine minds in the identi- 
ty of One Being; “ one” to use the forcible language of Bishop 
Horseley, “ by mutual relation, indissoluble connexion-and gradu- 
al subordination: so strictly one, that any individual thing, in the 
whole world of matter and of spirit, presents but a faint shadow 
of their unity.” F. 





BISHOP GRISWOLD’S ADDRESS 


TO THE NINTH CONVENTION OF THE EASTERN DIOCESE. 
(Contiuued from page 119) 


On the 8th of August | held a confirmation in Newport and also 
an ordination, when Joseph S. Covell was admitted to the Order 
of Deacons. ‘The day following that of his ordination, Mr. Covell 
set off for Vermont, where I suppose he has since officiated. On 
the 15th of the same month, Henry W. Ducachet, M. D. was or- 
dained Deacon. 

The case of this gentleman, and the views with which he was 
admitted as a candidate in this Diocese, were stated in my Address 
to our last convention. Our Canons evidently allow, and a just 
regard to the rights of men requires, that a person who has been 
refused orders in one Diocese, may be ordained in another. It is 
only made necessary, before he is received as a candidate, to as- 
certain, and duly consider the reasons for which he was refused. 
If these reasons so far as they can be ascertained, do not amount 
to what (in the Diocese to which the second application is made) 
is in other cases deemed a disqualification, they onght not, in my 
judgment to be so deemed in this ; to reject an applicant in such 
case would evidently be unjust. On this ground was Dr D. re- 
ceived in this Diocese as a candidate for Holy Orders. The chief 
objection to this proceeding, which has come to my knowledge is 
that it may be viewed as an indirect censure upon the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority which had before refused orders. This objection I 
have formerly and I hope satisfactorily obviated. Such are the 
circumstances of the present case, and such the principles on which 
I have acted, that it can-no more justly be considered as a censure, 
or even disapprobation of what was done in New-York, than a 
difference of opinion between any two gentlemen; or of judg- 
ment between two courts,.is a censure upon each other; nor in- 
deed even so much; because circumstances may. render it inex- 
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pedient to ordain him in the one Diocese which do not exist in 
the other. We might indeed add that admitting the objection 
were correct and well founded, the apprehension that another 
might be censured would be no good reason for refusing to do justly. 
But this, in my view, ought not to be supposed, nor made a matter 
of any consideration. If any one whom we have refused orders in 
this Diocese could be received and made useful in another, which 
of us would not rejoice and bless God. Let it be duly considered 
that human judgment is not infallible ; and all men are liable to 
err; and that nothing is more common than difference of opinion, 
where circumstances do not differ. And who cannot see that two 
Standing Committees, or two Bishops may judge differently of 
facts, or qualifications, or expediency, without either intending or 
causing any manner of censure. We certainly in this case intend 
none ; nothing can be further from our view; and indeed what 
has been done iz: another Diecese, cannot be rendered more or 
less wise by any thing that we do. It may also be, that discipline 
is generally more rigid in one Diocese than in another; or the 
qualifications required, so far as they are left (and in a great de- 
gree they are and must be left) discretionary, may be different. 
Discipline may be too lax, or too rigid; and there may, without 
any disparagement to the parties concerned, be some difference 
of opinion respecting the just medium. From these considerations 
it is evident that the authority in one Diocese may discreetly re- 
ject a candidate, and another, without any indiscretion, or impro- 
priety receive him. 

It seems to be the opinion of some that though a man so refus- 
ed, may be received as a candidate, he ought not be ordained till 
the Bishop first refusing him, gives his consent; and of course, 
without such consent, he must never be ordained. But this course 
would be the most objectionable of any ; it would operate more to 
the injury of the candidate, than, at his second application, to re- 
fuse him without a hearing. And it would lead to this greater evil of 
admitting that the authority in one Diocese may interfere in, and ob- 
struct the business of another. When a Bishop has dismissed a can- 
didate and canonically given his reasons for refusing him orders, he 
has then, in regard to himself, finished the business. His further 
assent or dissent is, in my judgment, of no more concern, than that 
of any other Bishop. The history of the Church in ages past, must 
be surely sufficient to teach us the importance of maintaining the 
just power, and equal independence of each Diocese and of allow- 
ing no paramount authority but that which is voluntarily delega- 
ted for the common good. I speak brethren the more particular- 
ly on this case, because it is in some respects a novel one, and 
may become a precedent. It is my duty to lay before you my 
views of the business, and the principles on which I have acted. 
If they are uhreasonable, or unsound, the sooner they are correct- 
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ed the better. And it would be gratifying to me, should the Con- 
vention deem it fitting to express an opinion on the subject; and 
the rather, as the counsel which I have chiefly had, is that of the 
Standing Committee of one State only. 

Dr. Ducachet has for more than a year officiated in Salem, and 
occasionally in Marblehead, and it is believed, has been instrumen- 
tal of much good, 

The Rev. Mr. Edson has for several months been stationed in 
Chelmsford, where the people are building a house for publick 
worship, and where, we have reason to hope, may soon be a re- 
spectable parish. 

The Rey. Mr. Potter has officiated in Hopkinton, in Massachu- 
setts. The Rev. Mr. Blake has much to our satisfaction, taken 
St. Matthew’s Church in Boston, under his pastoral care. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Griswold bas, for a few months last past, assisted in the 
Churches in and about Boston, and is now supplying my parish in 
the State of Rhode-Island. ‘The Rev. Mr. West has removed to 
the Diocese of New-York. In addition to these particulars, it is 
painful to remind you of another and very mournful change,—the 
decease of our much esteemed brother and friend, the Rev. Thom- 
as Carlile. After a painful illness which he endured with much 
fortitude, he departed this life, at Providence his native town, on 
the 28th of March, in this present year. 

The Churches in Rhode-Island, have experienced very little 
change. ‘Those in New Hampshire remain much as they were, 
when we last convened. A Clergyman is needed in Hopkinton 
and towns in its vicinity. Mr. Carolus C. Brainerd, has, through 
the year past, performed the services permitted to a candidate for 
Holy Orders, in Drewsville. 

The candidates admitted in the course of the year, are Thom- 
as S. W. Mott, Carolus C. Brainerd, Southerland Douglass, and 
‘Louis M’Donald. 

On the last Lord’s day, and in my journey hither I visited the 
Church in Newburyport. In the morning William Withington 
was ordained Deacon; and during the services of the afternoon, 
28 persons received confirmation. The parish is in a happy and 
flourishing state. As a proof of their pious zeal, and desire to ex- 
tend the means of salvation to those who are destitute, it ought 
to be mentioned that a considerable sum, collected by a society 
of females of that parish, for missionary purposes, was put into 
my hands. And a society of the male members as-I was inform- 
ed, have made similar collections. If all would do thus, our 
Church, we cannot doubt, would soon lift up her head. 

The next day we had services in Portsmouth, when a respect- 
able number received confirmation. ‘The whole number confirm- 


ed in the year, is 552. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
ON ALTERING THE PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


I have read with no inconsiderable interest, several communi- 
cations in the Gospel Advocate from different writers, upon the 
subject of a revision of the Psalms and Hymns set forth for the 
use of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 

The observations contained in each of the pieces alluded to, 
evince seriousness and reflection ; and when men whose composi- 
tions display so much talent, prudence and candour, have a differ- 
ence of opinion upon a question of the highest importance, we are 
led to feel the delicacy of the subject, and the necessity of cau- 
tiously guarding against innovations, where, to accommodate the 
views or gratify the wishes of one man, we may inadvertently 
give offence to hundreds. 

Our religion being given by revelation, our formularies for pub- 
lick wership should in doctrine and sentiment, be exactly con- 
formable to the inspired writings: and it is desirable that they be 
expressed in the words of inspiration, wherever there is a suita- 
ble adaptation. This was evidently a leading object with the 
venerable compilers of the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
which our Church has substantially adopted. ‘The Book of Psalms, 
which is universally received as canonical, was incorporated en- 
tire in that liturgy as a suitable formulary of adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving, &e. for daily use in the publick wership of the 
Church. 

The singing of Psalms and Hymns has always been considered 
a suitable, and even an essential part of publick worship. The 
greater facility. both to the composer and performers, of adapting 
musick to metre than to prose, gained early permission in the 
Church of England, to use in their congregation a metrical ver- 
sion of the book of Psalms. We have adopted for the same pur- 
pose the same version which is in general use in that Church. 
These Psalms were evidently composed at different times, by 
sundry persons, and upon various occasions, and eventually com- 
piled to be sung by the Jews in their assemblies for publick wor- 
ship. They have been always considered as inspired writings ; 
and as prophetick and typical of the Christian dispensation, and 
though in their literal sense, they are adapted to states and cir- 
cumstances of the nation and individuals of the Jews, in their typ- 
ical and figurative sense, they are equally so to the body, and in- 
dividual members of the Christian Church. In Engtand, their 
songs of praise for publick worship, have been hitherto limited to 
a métrical version of the book of Psalms; and in my opinion, up- 
en sound judgment. They contain suitable matter for social 
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praise upon all occasions, and as songs of inspiration, are surely 
entitled to a preference before any works of human composition. 

If we begin to add to these divine songs, there are so many ex- 
cellent poetick effusions from the pens of pious Christians, already 
produced, and continually producing, that we must either make 
our collection of Hymns a library, or exclude some of the best 
productions of that class, 

We already feel the inconvenience of this innovation. Having 
begun to introduce hymns of human composition into our prayer 
books, we shall ‘ind that there is no end to the calls for addition ; 
they have been already repeatedly made, and we shall find our 
prayer books swell to an unwieldy bulk, before they will contain 
the favourite hymn of each individual. 

Sacred poetry is admirably adapted to the private devotional 
exercises of individuals ;.as its language is more impressive on 
most minds than that of prose; and the rhyme and metre, make 
it much easier to retain the thoughts of the author in the memo- 
ry; it would be a happy circumstance if such compositions could 
be more generally disseminated—but it would be fcund as vain to 
think of introducing into our book of Common Prayer all our pi- 
ous hymns, as all the good prayers in prose with which our books 
of devotion abound, to the great edification and comfort of devout 
Christians in their closets. 

With the hymns 1 have no concern—wishing for no addition 
myself, I shall leave that part of the subject to those who do ; hop- 
ing, that if any addition is made, there will be a judicious selec- 
tion and not immoderately large. 

Our version of the book of Psalms is here considered as a book 
by inspiration, presuming that it is a faithful translation of the 
original. It is not meant a literal, for that is incompatible with 
metrical composition, but a translation which gives correctly the 
literal and figurative sense of the original. This however, is a 
question which I must leave to the consideration of those who are 
better versed in the Hebrew language, and it is hoped, if errours 
in that respect are discovered they will be corrected. Consider- 
ing it in this light, | should rather see it wholly iaid aside and hu- 
man compositions substituted, as is done in many dissenting con- 
gregations, than mutilated by an exclusive selection of Psalms and 
parts of Psalms, where many private Christians will find those 
passages omitted, which have afforded them the greatest comfort 
and consolation. 

If any one should propose an exclusive selection from the Psal- 
ter for the use of our Churches, either with or without additions 
of human composition, | believe no member of our communion 
would be found in favour of the measure; yet, there are probably 
thousands who would have as much objection to a mutilation of 
the one version, as of the other. To many, the metrical version 
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is the most useful, for a reason already mentioned, because it is 
easier to commit to memory. I hope there will be no alteration 
made in the Psalms but such as may be found necessary to make 
the copy more correct. I should be sorry to see even the num- 
bering of the verses according to our prose translation, changed 
in the manner suggested by one of your correspondents; for the 
very great convenience in that method, in the facility of compa- 
ring the two versions; if the inconvenience mentioned by your 
correspondent is thought of suflicient importance, let that be ob- 
viated without incurring a greater. 

I have suggested these few desultory remarks, not from a want 
of confidence in the venerable and respectable Committee to 
whom the subject is submitted, but to present the same for con- 
sideration, more distinctly in that view of it, which appears to me 
the most important. I have not intended to take a fall view of 
the subject, or to supersede or animadvert upon, the suggestions 
of other correspondents. 

I dwell not upon the evils of establishing a precedent for future 
alterations, they are too obvious to escape any one’s notice. Ma- 
ny of the objections to the metrical version of the Psalms, may be 
made even with more force against the prose version, as the for- 
mer are to be used in selected portions at the discretion of the 
minister, but the latter are appointed to be read entire, and upon 
all occasions of publick worship. 

1 hope and trust that nothing will be done inconsiderately in a 
matter of so much consequence. ‘The committee will have op- 
portunity to contemplate the subject in every light in which it 
can be presented, and | hope and pray, that by divine guidance 
they may be led to propose, and the Convention to adopt such 
measures aS shall tend to promote the best interests of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth, and conduce to the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of men. N. 


———————— 


From Bishop White's Pastoral Letter. 


IMPROPER CONDUCT OF MINISTERS. 


We avail ourselves of this opportunity, to make a solemn call 
on both clergy and laity, to put in our power, as circumstances 
may enable, to carry into effect the official authority vested in us, 
for the relieving of our Church from the scandal of any minister— 
if there be any such—who may dishonour his calling by an im- 
moral, or an irreligions life and conversation. Wherever the eva 
may exist, the canons are competent to ‘the putting away from 
ourselves of that wicked person.”” We are far from the wish of 
becoming ourselves, or of encouraging others to become inquisitors ; 
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and much less of hazarding the being false accusers. But where 
reports are confident, and said to be sustained by facts ; as, on the 
one hand, justice both to the Church and to the individual requires 
the purging of character from infamy ; so, on the other hand, there 
is no consideration conducing to the success of the gospel minis- 
try, which does not loudly call for the cutting off from it of every 
minister, whose evil manners counteract its very design. And we 
do not hesitate to say, that those of his brethren who do not dis- 
countenance his irregularities, counteract by such indifference, in 
their private deportment, the effect of any instructions and exhor- 
tations which they may deliver from the pulpit. It is to little 
purpose, that an offender is severed from a congregation, if he be 
sent to dishonour the communion elsewhere. Its not being done 
canonically, and as an effective removal from the ministry itself, is 
one of the impediments to the establishing of a consistent system 
of discipline. We are persuaded, that for the sustaining of a com- 
petent ministry, every member of it, when entrusted with the 
pastoral charge of a congregation by their voluntary act, ought 
to have security for permanency in his station ; until removed, af- 
ter a fair trial, for some errour in religion or for some viciousness 
of life. But how far the winking at an evil liver, by those who 
are especially looked to for the taking of measures towards the 
removing of him, tends to the doing of this in a way, which might 
be beneficial if it were sure to light on unworthy persons only, 
but which may be a precedent leaving to a good man no security 
for his reputation; is worthy of being considered by all those, who 
have at heart the well-governing of our communion. 





Explanation of the Collects, with Practical Addresses to Children. 
No. IV. 


(FROM THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTOR.) 
COLLECT FOR THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


Taken from the most ancient Liturgies ; in some of which it is appointed for 
the first Sunday in Advent instead, of the fourth. 


O Lord, raise up ( we pray thee) thy power, and come among 
us, and with great might succour us; that whereas through our 
sins and wickedness we are sore let and hindered in running the 
race that is set before us, thy bountiful grace and mercy may 
speedily help and deliver us, through the satisfaction of thy Son 
our Lord; to whom with thee and the Holy Ghost be all honour 
and glory, world without end. .4men. 

What do you mean by praying that God would raise up his 
power? 
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That he would be pleased to interfere for our deliverance from 
the enemies of our souls. Stir up thy strength, and come and save 
us. Psalm Ixxx. 2. 

Who are the enemies of your souls? 

The world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Why do you seek help from any other than yourselves? 

Because we are altogether unable to deliver ourselves. J 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing. 
Rom. vii. 18. Psalm li. 5. Ephes. ii. 1. 3. 

Why do you address yourselves to God? 

Because he alone is Almighty to save and deliver us. Trust ye in 
the Lord forever ; for in the Lord Jehovah ts everlasting strength. 
Isa. xxvi. 4. xl. 28, 29. Ephes. iii. 20. Rom. xvi. 20. 

What do you mean by praying that God would “ come among 
‘ou > 
, That he would visit our hearts with the influences of his Holy 
Spirit, and give us the effectual assistance of his grace. 

For what purpose do you pray that God should come among 
you? 

To succour, or help us. 

In what manner ? 

With great might. 

On what account do you need an Almighty deliverer ? 

Because we are sore let and hindered in our duty by the pow- 
er of sin. 

What do you mean by running the race that is set before you? 

Performing the conditions of the gospel, in faith and practice. 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. Phil. iii. 14. 1 Cor. ix. 24, 26. 

How must you hope for success ? 

By the power of God’s grace enabling me to deny myself, and 
do his will. Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin that doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus. Heb. xii. 1, 2. 

What is the consequence of success, and failure ? 

If | win the race I shall be eternally happy in heaven, if I lose 
it, | shall be eternally miserable in hell. To them who by patient 
continuance in well-doing seek for glory, and honour, and immortali- 
ty, eternal life ; but to them who are contentious, and do not obey the 
truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation, and wrath, tribulation, 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil. Rom. ii. 7, 9. 

When did you enter upon this race ? 

In Baptism. 

On what do you depend for success ? 

The bountiful grace and mercy of Almighty God. 

But how does this dependance agree with the former part of 
your prayer, for help from the power of God? 
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Because that power is exerted in our behalf through the mercy 
of God, and not for our works or deservings. God who is rich in 
mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, huth quickened us. Ephes. ii. 4, 5, 8. 

In what measure does God shew this mercy ? 

Bountifully. O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
goodness of God. Rom xi. 33. Ephes. iii. 8, 18. Phil. iv. 19. 

What do you beg from this bountiful grace and mercy ? 

That it may speedily help and deliver us. 

What is your meaning in this place ? 

I ask for strength against temptation and sin, and I pray for full 
and final salvation from all the enemies of my soul. My help 
cometh from the Lord. Ps. cxxi. 2. O wretched man that lam! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death! I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Rom. vii. 24, 25. 

Why do you pray that the Lord would help and deliver you 
speedily ? 

Because life is uncertain, death and judgment near at hand. 
Thou art my helper and deliverer; make no tarrying, O my God. 
Ps: x]. 21. xxxviii. 22. 

Upon what ground do you expect that God should grant your 
prayer? 

For the satisfaction of his Son our Lord. 

What satisfaction did Jesus Christ make to God. 

He made an atonement for our sins by the death of the cross. 
We have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins. Ephes. 
i. 7. Rom iii. 25. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

In what manner does the Collect conclude ? 

With an expression of praise to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as one God in three persons. 

Why do you use this form of thanksgiving ? 

Because we should praise God for mercies past, while we pray 
to him for mercies yet to come. In every thing by prayer and sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto 


God. Phil. iv. 6. 
ADDRESS. 
My dear Children, 

The very first lesson which you can learn from the Holy 
Spirit, is the knowledge of your own sinful nature, and weakness, 
which altogether hinder you from doing the will of God in your 
own unassisted strength. The lesson is very plainly taught you 
in this solemn prayer; and you are instructed to confess your 
helplessness before Almighty God in the plainest language. Be- 
ware, then, how you mock God, by lightly using the words of this 
Collect, unless your hearts are convinced of sin, and unless you 
believe also what every part of the Bible so expressly declares : 
that without help from the Lord, you cannot run your race to 
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heaven with vigour and success. Without him, indeed, you can- 
not enter upon it, you will not desire to walk in the ways of his 
laws, and in the works of his commandments. Remember, then 
that God sees the heart, and knows whether you think as you 
speak. 

This knowledge of your own weakness, is also absolutely ne- 
sessary ; because until you know that without Christ you can do 
nothing, you will never heartily pray for his help. If you feel 
your sin and danger—if, like Peter, when he was sinking in the 
sea, you cry, * Save, Lord, we perish,” God will hear your’earn- 
est prayer, and come among you, and with great might succour 
you. With his help you will be able to overcome all “hindrances, 
and be enabled so to run that you may obtain the prize. 

The grace and mercy of God are bountiful indeed. He is rich 
in mercy toward all them that call upon him. He is able to do 
exceeding abundantly for you, above all that you can ask or think. 
If you seek his grace in earnest prayer, you shall not seek in vain. 
If you endeavour to walk by and improve that grace—if, instead 
of resisting the Holy Spirit, you gladly follow his guidance, God 
will make you more than conquerors over every bindrance to 
your salvation, through him who loved you, even Jesus Christ. 





FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
REVIEW. 
Tue Boox or rue Cuurcn. By Rosert Soutuey, Esq. 


LL. D. Poet Laureate, &c. In two volumes. From sec- 
ond London Edition. Boston, Wells & Lally, 1825. 


CONCLUDED FROM P. 125 

The condition of the Church at James’s death was apparently 
flourishing, honoured by foreign Protestants, and dreaded by the 
enemies of the reformation. But the accession of Charles I. took 
place at one of those critical periods to which the political as well 
as the human body is subject. During the contentions between 
this king and the Parliament, the Puritans had greatly increased 
in numbers and audacity. But the circumstances which brought 
on, with the destruction of Arch-bishop Laud, the overthrow of 
the Church and State, the murder of the King and the long mise- 
ries of the nation, were many in Mr. S’s. opinion, and widely va- 
rious, and some assigned by him may be deemed extraordinary. 
The establishment of the Dutch Republick was one. The strug- 
gle of the Netherlanders for their civil and religious liberties ex- 
cited the sympathy of upright and intelligent minds. But, says 
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Mr. S. by those wars the way was prepared for that preponder- 
ance of the French power which has produced such evils to 
Europe, and in all human likelihood will yet produce more; and 
as the doctrinal disputes, which in their consequences subverted 
the Church of England, were principally derived from the synod 
of Dort, so from the Dutch wars were the seeds of English repub- 
licanism imported. Mr. S. adds a remark which may suit the 
feelings of some of his English readers, but from which we in this 
happy country must be permitted to dissent. ‘At the same time 
says he, many of the higher classes had imbibed from their classi- 
cal studies, prejudices in favour of a popular government, which 
are as congenial to the generous temper of inexperienced youth, 
as they are inconsistent with sound knowledge and mature judgment.” 
A large party were also ready to co- -operate with all other mal- 
contents for the hope of destroying episcopacy and _ establishing, 
with the discipline of Geneva, the irreversible decrees of Calvin- 
ism by rigorous laws. One of the arts practised by the enemies 
of the Church and State was to possess the people with an opin- 
ion that the King in his heart favoured popery, and that Laud was 
seeking to re-establish it; and to this day, says Mr. S. it is auda- 
ciously repeated in defiance of the most conclusive evidence of 
history and the most notorious and indubitable facts; for never 
were two men more conscientiously attached to the Church of 
England, more devoutly convinced of its doctrines, more deeply 
sensible ‘of its inestimable value to the nation, than this King and 
this Primate, who in their lives, were the most steadfast of its de 
fenders, and the most munificent of its benefactors, and in their 
deaths the most illustrious of its martyrs. 

By steadily enforcing discipline, Archbishop Laud corrected 
many of the disorders at which his predecessors connived. The 
most zealous of the non-conformists withdrew from the kingdom, 
some to Holland, others to New-England. A vessel in which some 
of them embarked for America was embargoed. From that act 
events of greater jmportance to society resulted, than was depend- 
ing upon the ship which carried Cesar and his fortunes; for Pym, 
Hambden, and Cromwell were on board! We have not room to com- 
municate to our readers the political and ecclesiastical causes which 
Mr. Southey details as promotive of the triumph of the Puritans. 
They belong rather to civil history, and have been discussed and 
controverted by writers of distinguished merit in bota parties. ‘The 
proceedings of the root-and-branch men, the violence of the Sec- 
taries, the outrage of the Parliament upon all the rules of decorum, 
usage, and justice, the raving language of the fanatical preachers, 
the bigotry and influence of the Scotch reformers, produced in 
the people a temper, says Mr. S. as ferocious as that of the cru- 
saders, without any generous or exalted sentiment to ennoble it. 
As the Parliament committed more arbitrary acts than the King 
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did, so did the puritanical clergy, who, in their horror of popery 
and hatred of episcopacy, had brought about a civilwar, assume to 
themselves the most dangerous power of the Romish priesthood, 
and lay upon the consciences of their fellow subjects a yoke ten- 
fold heavier than that of which they bad complaind as intolerable. 

The account of Sir Edward Dering is interesting and instruc- 
tive, and the history of the last days of Strafford and Laud can be 
read by no persons of sensibility with dry eyes; and well may Mr. 
S. say, that the martyrdom of Cranmer is not more inexpiably 
disgraceful to the Roman Catholick, than that of Laud to the Pu- 
ritan persecutors. 

After the murder of the King, change followed change, and it 
required all Cromwell’s strength to keep down the spirit of polit- 
ical and religious fanaticism, when his own mind had shaken off 
both diseases. He then saw and understood the beauty and the 
utility and the necessity of those establishments, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, over the ruins of which he had made his way to power, 
and gladly would he have restored the monarchy and the Episco- 
pal Church. 

Eighteen months of anarchy after Cromwell’s death made _ the 
nation impatient of its oppressors ; and Charles II. was invited un- 
conditionally from exile te his paternal throne. When the resto- 
ration, and the re-establishment of the Church of England had ° 
produced a change in the nation, the general feeling of the coun- 
try was equally against the Papists and the Puritans; the Catho- 
licks were regarded with the more fear, and the Puritans with the 
more abhorrence. Many attempts were made to conciliate the 
non-conformits; but on the part of the Court, there was neither 
wisdom nor sincerity. Lord Clarendon, the wisest statesman, was 
counteracted by dark intrigues and selfish interests. The mother 
of the King was, most unfortunately, a Papist; the Duke of York, 
the heir presumptive of the throne, was converted to the same 
faith; and in the following remark, Mr. S. lets us into the secret 
of all the future troubles prior to the revolution. A course of 
apparent inconsistency, says he, was pursued, the object of which 
by sometimes harrassing the non-conformists, and sometimes rais- 
ing their hopes, to keep up their state of excitement and hold 
them together as a party, till through their means, a toleration, 
which should include the Papists, might be brought about, and a 
way prepared for the re-establishment of Popery in the plenitude 
of its power, its intolerance, and its abominations. 

The second Charles terminated his dissolute life and disgrace- 
ful reign in the communion of the Romish Church, and his broth- 
er, a zealous Papist, succeeded him; but if Charios even inteud- 
to prepare the way for Romish ascendency, the manner in which 
he disposed of the Church preferment tended effectually to counter- 
act his intentiins. The Clergy whom he promoted were gener- 
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ally men of the greatest worth and ability, conscientious and con- 
sistent. James, on the contrary, promoted such as he thought 
would be most pliable. But Arch-bishop Sancroft and the seven 
Bishops whose trial is so celebrated and well known, and manfully 
resisted the encroachments of the monarch, and finally prevented 
the execution of his papistical designs. ‘The King was awakened 
too late to the consequences of his own imprudence; the nation 
felt there was no safety under a sovereign whose conscience was 
not in his own keeping; the Prince of Orange invaded the king- 
dom, and James abdicated the throne. 

‘‘From the time of the revolution, says Mr. S. the Church of 
England has partaken of the stability and security of the State. 
Here therefore, | terminate this compendious, but faithful view 
of its rise, progress, and politcal struggles.” 

In this concluding sentence, Mr. S. has given a more appropri- 
ate title to his work than in the title page. We expected more 
of the history of the doctrines, the discipline, the changes, and 
the ecclesiastical revolutions of the Church. It is viewed through- 
out rather as an establishment, and in its political connexions, than 
in its doctrinal foundations and its excellence in the form and fer- 
vency of its piety. ‘There is much of the biography of its great 
men, and but little of its peculiar history ; enough perhaps con- 
cerning its architects, and but too little of the internal beauty and 
utility of the edifice 

We discover in this work the same fondness for strange words 
which we noticed before—* worsened” —* stand off ’’—* detort- 
ed”—* longanimity”’—* brast’”’—*‘ religioners”»—&c.—and in sev- 
eral instances, the remarks of Mr. S. are in wani of qualification, 
We will notice one, which perhaps savours too much of the Ro- 
man Catholick sentiments, and was probably adopted by Mr. 8. 
while he resided in Spain or Portugal. Speaking of the Puritans, 
he observes, ‘they adopted the rabbinical superstitions concern- 
ing the Sabbath, overlooking or being ignorant that the Sabbath 
was intended to be not less a day of recreation than of rest.” 

This article has already become so long that we forbear further 
comments on this interesting work, which, with all its faults, is a 
valuable addition to the literatue of the age, and worthy of the 
perusal of all who can obtain it. 


The End of Preaching.—‘* The end of preaching is, to turn men 
from sin unto God, that they may be saved. He that has not this 
in view, will do little good; and he that leaves it to his hearers 
to apply what he has said, leaves to them the greatest part of his 
own duty. Sermons should be instructions, not declamations or 
displays of curious thoughts which may amuse, but not edify 
Christians.”—Bp. Wilson. 








Poetry. 


POETRY. 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


FUNERAL AT SEA. 


“ We therefore commit his body to the deep, to be turned into corruption, 
looking for the resurrection of the body when the sea shall give up her dead, 
and the life of the world to come, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” — Office fos 
the Burial of the Dead at Sea. 


All bright and glorious shone the setting sun, 
Darting his soft mild beam on one lone sail, 

As o’er the sea her gallant course she run 
Spreading her bosom to the passing gale. 


But see a group assemble at her prow, 

What means the sadden’d look, the tearful eye ? 
Methinks a funeral dirge is chanted low 

And on the swelling waters seems to die. 


This is no bustle of a seaman’s toil 
For on they move with slow and solemn motion, 
And now their burden they suspend a while, 
‘Then lower it to the bosom of the ocean. 


It seemed to rest upon the dark blue wave 
For one short moment—then ’twas gone! 
The billows closed upon the new made grave, 

And the white sail again moved proudly on. 


And who was he that thus eludes the doom, 


Pronounced on all, ** ashes to ashes, dust to dust” ? 


Spurns he to moulder in the silent tomb, 
But gives his body to thy waves in trust ? 


O! Guard it well; for on that solemn day 

When thou art call’d to yield thy countless dead, 
No purer spirit here shall wing its way, 

To join the mansion-house from which it fled.— 


HYMN, FOR WHIT-SUNDAY. 


Descend, immortal Dove! descend, 
This willing heart to warm, 

The stubborn ways of sin to bend, 

~ And holier thoughts to form. 
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Descend, O Spirit, to inspire 
With thine all quickening grace, 
As erst thy flames of living fire 
Th’ assembled saints did bless. 


My Saviour’s promise would I claim 
To ask thy gracious power, 

And plead his all atoning name 
For mercy in this hour. 


Sweet Comforter, eternal source, 
Of life, and light, and love, 

O -hine upon my earthly course 
With splendours from above. 


O take away this heart of stone— 
Create it new within, 

Since Jesus suffered to atone 
For all my stains of sin! 


Kindled by thine immortal fire, 
Oh let my spirit rise, 

Amd filled with holy love aspire 
To reach my Saviour’s skies ! 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 
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AMBERST COLLEGE. 

The Trustees of Amherst College 
held their first meeting on the 12th ult. 
and made the following appointments 
to constitute the Faculty for instruction 
and government under the recent char- 
ter, viz:— 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. Pres- 
ident, and Professer of Theology and 
Intellectual Philosophy. 

Rey. Nathan W. Fiske, A. M. of 
Weston, Professor of Greek Language 
and Belles Lettres. 

Rev. Jasper Adams, A. M. of 
Charleston, 8. C. (late Professor in 
Brown University,) Professor of Math- 
ematicks and Natural Philosophy. 

Rey. Solomon Peck, A. M. of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Professor of Hebrew and 
Latin Languages 

Rev. Jonas King , (now in Palestine,) 
Professor of Oriental Literature. 


Samuel M. Worcester, 4. B. of Sa- 
lem, Professor of Rhetorick and Ora- 
tory. 

Jacob Abbott, Jr. A. M. of Brunswick, 
Me. Associate Professor of Mathemat- 
icks and Professor of Chemistry. 

From the ample means of instruction 
thus promptly provided, it seems that 
the spirit of enterprize which has 
characterized the founders and guar- 
dians of the Institution is not diminish- 
ed by the grant of a College Charter. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF BUENOS AYRES. 
The present government of Buenos 
Ayres, among their numerous pens 
improvements, have made efforts to 


found a university. And considering 
the obstacles, with which it has had to 
coniend, the want of books, of a literary 
community, and the poverty produced 
by their long struggle for freedom, it 
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has made all the advances which the 
most sanguine could expect. 

The law for this establishment was 
passed in Feb. 1, 1822, the first article 
of which will give a view of its gen- 
eral design. 

“ Art. 1. The University of Buenos 
Ayres shall be divided into six depart- 
ments—the first being styled the De- 
partment of First Letters ; the second 
of Preparatory Studies ; the third of 
Exact Sciences; the fourth of Medi- 
cine; the fifth of Jurisprudence ; the 
sixth of Sacred Sciences.” 

Under the department of “First Let- 
ters,”’ is included all the small schools 
of the city and country, i.e. of this 
province. These are now numerous, 
about 20 in the city; in the country 
i0 or 12, inas many little villages. 
Several of these schools are supported 
wholly by government, and they are 
all Sunder the inspection of the Chan- 
cellor of the University. The depart- 
ment of Preparatory Studies, answers 
toa common college. It has six Pro- 
fessors, two of Latin, one of French, 
one of Logick, Metaphysicks and Rhet- 
orick, one of Mathematicks, and one 
ef Political Economy. ‘The number 
of students now is 77. The depart- 
ment of Exact Sciences, teaches Geom- 
etry and Drawing, and has two Pro- 
fessors. The department of Jurispru- 
dence has one Professor. The Medi- 
eal department has four Professors. 
For the department of Sacred Sciences 
no provision is yet made. The Col- 
lege Professors have some 600, some 
800 dollars per annum. The others 
1000 each. Ten thousand dollars is 
the annual appropriation by govern- 
ment for the nse of the University. 


TREATISE ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

E. Littell has just published “ Bick- 
ersteth’s Treatise on the Lord’s Sup- 
per; adapted to the Services of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. With an Introduction, 
Notes, and an Essay. By Gregory T. 
Bedell, A. M. Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia."—-This work 
was first published in England, only 
three years since ; and, so well has it 
been received by the members of the 
English Church, that four editions, in 
that couutry, fave already been de- 
manded. We are gratified to see an 


American edition of it ; and, we doubt 
not, the labour of the Rev. Mr. Bedell, 
in so well accommodating the work to 
the circumstances of our own Com- 
munion, will be duly appreciated. We 
cheerfully recommend it to our readers, 
well satisfied it is calculated to do 
much good. The Essay, at the close 
of the volume, by the American edi- 
tor, is on the “‘ Impropriety and Incon- 
sistency of Communicants engaging in 
what are called the Amusements of the 
Age.” We judge this Essay to be 

articularly seasonable ; and, it is our 
intention, hereafter to introduce por- 
tions of it, at least, into the Advocate 
Our pages would be well filled, were 
we to insert the Essay cntire. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

There has lately been published in 
Middletown, Con. “ A History of thie 
Church of England, from the earliest 
periods to the present time, being 

rincipally an Abridgment of Gant’s. 
By the Rev. Edward Rutledge, A. M 
Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, South 
Carolina.” It is an octavo volume of 
310 pages; and, as might be supposed 
from the title, isasummary of the 
most important particulars in the histo- 
ry of the English Church, designed for 
such as have not opportunity to read a 
more extensive work. In the Notices 
of new Publications in this Department 
of the Gospel Advocate we pretend not 
to give any thing like Reviews—our 
object is only to furnish a condensed 
Record of the Ecclesiastical Literature 
of our Church, to direct the attention 
of our readers to the new publications 
with which it may be supposed they 
will feel interested, and to make such 
incidental observations as may be sug- 
gested by the several subjects notice 

The remarks, which we shall con- 
nect with this article, will be on the 
evidently increasing disposition, in this 
country, to understand the claims of 
the Episcopal Church. It is evident; 
that such a disposition is increasing. 
from the frequent publication of trea- 
tises on the history, internal polity, 
and worship of the Church. ‘The mul- 
tiplication of books on any subject wil! 
only be proportional to the desire in 
the community to read them. And, it 
is evident that such a dispositiou is in- 
ereasing from the fact, that many dis- 
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tinguished individuals out of the 
Church have so far examined the sub- 
ject, as to have lost, comparatively all 
their former educational prpemose a- 
gainst episcopacy, and are beginning 
to express the most favourable feelings 
towards it. In proof of this, we will 
instance the recent remarks of a Con- 
gregational minister in this region, of 
well known learning, and holding a 
station which gives him an influence 
searcely second to that of any one in 
New England. In conversation upon 
the subject before us, he observed, that 
he sincerely lamented that the Puri- 
tans ever separated from the English 
Church—that, in his opimion, there is 
nothing in the Episcopal Church to 
which one can conscientiously object— 
and, that it afforded him mall pleasure 
to see students in Divinity, brought up 
Congregationalists, becoming Episco- 
palians.—Se much for his intelligence 
and catholicism. 

Nor are the fears, which others who 
still retain their prejudices against 
Episcopacy, lest itshould increase, less 
to our present purpose. In conversa- 
tion equally recent, another Congrega- 
tional minister, well known for his 
metaphysical acumen and for beiag 
ene of the best writers of the age, and 
among his personal friends highly es- 
teemed for his sagacity in determining 
the operation of future events, made 
the following remarks, ‘“ that he had 
more fear of the Episcopal Church 
than of any other sect, and that, in his 
opinion, it is fast overrunning the coun- 
try.’"——For ourselves, we sincerely 
hope his opinion will be found correct ; 
and, our respect for the individual al- 
luded to induces us to express a wish, 
that his views of the subject may be 
so changed as to experience from the 
event when it shall take place as much 
pleasure, as the fear of it now appears 
to give him pain. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S GUIDE. 

A little Tract with this title, by the 
Rev. Harry Croswell, of New Haven, 
has lately leo published in that city, 
and is for sale by the Publishers of the 
Gospel Advocate. It appears from 
the title page, as well as from an ad- 
vertisement appended to the work, that 
this is the first of five Books, which 
are intended to contain a regular 
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course of religious instruction for young 
persons. From the table of contents, 
and the well known talents of the au- 
thor, it may be presumed, that the work 
will be very acceptable to the members 
of our communion. That our readers 
may be made acquainted with its char- 
acter, we insert the contents of the 
whole five Books. 

Book I. Containing an address to 
Parents, Guardians, znd Sponsors, on 
the religious instruction of children 
and youth—Directions for organizing 
and conducting Catechetical Sunday 
Schools—Offices of Devotion, to be 
used at the opening and closing of 
Sunday Schools-—-Prayers and Graces 
for young people—A short Catechism 
for beginners—A scriptural view of 
the plan of salvation—The Church 
Catechism—Instructions for the pub- 
lick worship of God, according to the 
services of the Church—And Catechet- 
ical Exercises connected with these in- 
structions. 

Book II. Containing an Exposition 
of the Church Chatechism ; comprised 


in twenty-two lessons, consisting of 


Explanations, Reflections, and appro- 
priate Psalms aud Hymns ; with addi- 
tional exercises, to adapt it to the use 
of Sunday Schools and Catechetical 
Classes. 

Book HT. Will contain Instructions 
respecting Confirmation, and the Or- 
der, Worship, and Constitution of the 
Christian Chureh—with Catechetical 
Exercises. 

Book IV. An abridgment of Bible 
Ilistory—with Catechetical Exercises. 

Book V. A compendium of Church 
History—with Catechetical Exercises. 


CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN MINERALS. 
It is highly gratifying to witness the 


increasing attention to the science of 


Mineralogy, in the United States. Only 
afew years since it was esteemed a 
subject scarcely worthy of notice ; but, 
so great has been the change, that our 

incipal universities and colleges are 
andine professorships for that depart- 
ment of knowledge, and are using the 
most efficient means for the formation 
of Mineralogical cabinets. Of the ex- 
tensive and splendid collections at 
Harvard and Yale, we may well feel 
yroud. The Elementary Treatise on 
Mineralogy and Geology by Professor 
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Cleaveland is an honour to his country 
as well as to himself. The labours of 
Silliman, Hall, Webster, and others 
have contributed largely in promoting 
an attention to this science. And the 
Catalogue of American Minerals, with 
their Localities, by Samuel Robinson, 
M. D. recently published, will be of 
great help to those who are iravelling 
to make collections, and indeed to all 
who are forming cabinets. 





CABINET OF MINERALS. 

Mr. George Watterson, the Librarian 
of the Congressional Library, has giv- 
en notice, that being desirous to make 
a collection of Minerals which may be- 
come the basis of a great National Cab- 
inet, to be deposed in the Capitol at 
Washington, he wishes members of 
Congress, and men of science, to lend 
him their aid m accomplishing his un- 
dertaking, which is intended solely for 
the publick good. He wishes to form 
such a Cabinet as may exhibit the Ge- 
ology and Mineral wealth of his coun- 
try ; and for this purpose, when the 
collection is sufficiently large, it is 
his intention to arrange it into differ- 
ent compartments, according to States, 
so that the mineralogical productions 
of each State may be at once discov- 
ered, and their localities known. Do- 
nations of Minerals, with the names of 
the places in which they were found, 
and sent or brought by persons coming 
to the seat of government, will be 
thankfully received by him. 


MAP OF PALESTINE. 

T. B. Wait & Son, and J. W. Ingra- 
ham of this city, propose to re-publish 
by subscription a Historical Map of 
Palestine ; exhibiting a correct and 
masterly delineation of the peculiar 
geographical features of the country, 
and of all places therein, connected 
with Scripture History: interspersed 
with 96 vignettes, illustrative of the 
most important and interesting circum- 
stances recorded in the Old and New- 
Testaments. It was originally pub- 
lished by Asheton, London, 1820. At- 
tached to the Map will be a Pamphlet, 
containing in acondensed form, an 
account of the principal districts, and 
some of the most remarkable places 
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exhibited in the Map. The work is 
recommended by many gentlemen of 
distinction —It is to be published in 
three different styles, the first at $10 ; 
second at $8; third at $6. Size of 
the Map, 45 by 30 inches ; to be copi- 
ed from the English Edition by Messrs. 
Annin & Smith, Engravers. 





RARE ARABICK MANUSCRIPT. 

A copy of the Tarikh Kebir, or 

** Great Chronicle,” written in the lat- 
ter part of the ninth and beginning of 


the tenth century, by 4du Jaaser Mu- 


hammed ibn Jarir, more frequently sir- 
named Tabari, from Tabaristan, the 
province where he was born, has been 
lately discovered in the East, and is 
on its way to England. Tabari has 
been called the Livy of the Arabians. 
Several copies of a Persian translation 
of this ‘anal vavied however from the 
original, are contained in different Eu- 
ropean libraries; but not one entire 
copy of the original was known to ex- 
ist, till that recently discovered. A 
mere abridgment of this Chronicle in 
Arabick, belonging to the late Francis 
Gladwin Esq. of England, was estima- 
ted at seventy Guineas. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


There has recently been published 
in England an edition of the life of 
Samuel Johnson, D. D. the first Presi- 
dent of Kings College, New York, 
with an Appendix of Original Letters 
of Bishop Berkley, Archbishop Seck- 
er, Bishop Lowth and others. By 
Thomas Bradley Chander, D. D. for- 
merly Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Elizabeth-Town, New Jersey. —8vo. 


ANCIENT PERTRIFACTION. 


An elephant, in a state of petrifac- 
tion, has been found in excavating the 
earth near the walls of the city of Ly- 
ons. Some amateurs of ancient his- 
tory have attempted to show that the 
animal may have been one of those 
belonging to Hannibals army ; but ge- 
ologists consider it an antediluvian. 
The bones of an ox were found at the 
same time; and the excavations are 
continued with the hope of finding 
something more. 
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From the London Missionary Register. 
ACCOUNT OF THE TEMPLE AND WORSHIP 
OF JUGGERNAUT. 

A thousand pilgrims:strain, 
Arm, shoulder, breast and thigh, with might and 
main, 
To drag hat sacred wain, 
And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 
Prone fall the frantick votaries in its road, 
And calling on the god, 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay, 
To pave his chariot way ; 
On Juggernaut they cal), 
The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes all. 
Through blood and bones it plows its dreadful 
path; 
Groans rise unheard ; the dying ery, 
And death and agony 
Are trodden under foot by yon mad threng, 
Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels 


along. 
© Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama.” 


The following Remarks were made, 
in the year 1822, by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Phipps, of the Thirteenth Bengal 
Infantry. On the suthority with which 
they appear before the reader he will 
feel full satisfaction from the statement 
of their Author here quoted :— 

The writer of the following pages 
resided, in the year 1822, several 
months at Pooree Juggernaut, near the 
Great Temple. He enjoyed peculiar 
facilities to obtain accurate plans and 
drawings of the Temple and of other 
buildings, as well as of the great Car 
of the Idol. He was present at the 
erand festival of the Ruth Jattra ; and 
having been ar visited by the 

rincipal Priests of the Temple and 
honiad had easy access to the best 
sources of information relative to the 
present state of the Idolatrous Worship 
which prevails there, he was induced 
to write the result of his inquiries and 

ersonal observation; and, under the 
impression that the faithfulness of 
the account may render it acceptable, 
he has been prevailed upon to commu- 
nicate it to the publick. 


Description of the Temple and other 
Buildings. 

On the coast of Orissa, in the dis- 

trict of Cuttack, Lat 1949 N. and 


Long. 85 54 E. is a Temple dedicated 
to the Hindoo Ido] Jagatnatha (Lord 
of the World,) commonly termed Jug- 
gernaut. This part of the coast being 
very low, the grand tower of the Tem 

le, which is about 184 feet from ite 
wd and nearly close to the sea, makes 
an excellent land mark; and ships 
bound to Calcutta, during the South. 
west Monsoon, usually endeavour to 
get sight of this temple. 

Juggernaut is one of the most cele- 
brated places in India. All the land 
within 20 milesis considered holy ; but 
the most sacred spot is enclosed within 
a stone-wall, 20 feet high, forming 
nearly a square ; two sides measuring 
each 646 feet, and the other two 620 
feet, in length. Within this area are 
about 50 Temples, dedicated to vari- 
ous Idols; but the most conspicuous 
buildings consist of one lofty stone 
tower, 184 feet high and 28 feet 8 
inches square inside, called the Bur 
Dewal; and of two adjoining stone 
erections, with pyramidal roofs. The 
Idol Juggernaut, his brother Boloram, 
and his sister Shubudra, occupy the 
tower. The first pyramidical building, 
which is 40 feet square inside, is con- 
nected with the tower, and is the place 
where the Idol is worshipped during 
the Bathing Festival. Adjoining this 


temple is a low building, the roof of 


which is supported by many pillars, 
with a fabulous animal in the centre ; 
intended as an awning to shelter the 
entrance from the rays of the sun: and 
after this another building with a pyra- 
midical stone roof, where the food pre- 
pared for the pilgrims, or others, is 
daily brought, previous to distribution. 
This latter building is said to have been 
removed from Kanaruck, or the Black 
Pagoda ; and is called the Bage Mun- 
deep. 

The Temple of Juggernaut was 
erected by Rajah Anung Bheern Deo, 
and completed in A. D. 1198. The 
art of arching appears to have been un- 
known, even at a much later period, in 
Orissa; as these buildings, as well as 
similar ones erected by the two suc- 
ceeding Rajahs, have large massive 
iron beams, wherever a flat surface was 
required ; and the roofs consist of suc 
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cessive layers of stone, projecting a 
few inches, till the opening is very con- 
siderably reduced ; iron beams were 
then put across to support large stones 
laid flat; or, in some instances, the 
successively projecting layers were 
continued till stones could reach across 
the opening and close it up. The 
roofs are ornamented in a singular style 
with representations of monsters,which 
can only be understood by a drewirg ; 
but the walls of the temples, which are 
not visible beyond the enclosure, are 
covered with statues of stone, in atti- 
tudes so grossly indecent, that it seems 
surprising how any superstition could 
debase its votaries to such a degree as 
to make them introduce into their most 
sacred places such filthy and obscene 
figures. 

Each side of the boundary wall has 
a large gateway in the centre ; but the 
grand entrance is in the eastern face. 
There is a second enclosure within, the 
area of which, is raised about 15 feet. 

Close tothe outer wall, is a ver 
elegant stone column of basalt. The 
pedestal is highly ornamented. The 
shaft is of a single stone, exhibiting 16 
sides. The diameter is7 feet; and the 
whole column is 35 feet high. On the 
top, is a figure of Hoonoomaun,a Hin- 
doo Deity who assumed the shape of a 
monkey. This well-executed pillar 
was originally erected before the great 
gate of the Temple of the Sun at Kan- 
aruck, usually called the Black Pago- 
da ; and when most of the buildings of 
that temple fell down it was removed 


to Juggernaut. The Priests relate, that 


the present statue of Hoonoomaun was 
put there since its removal. The ori- 
zinal ornament is said to have been the 
figure of Aroona, the Chariotecr of the 
Sun; and the pillar is thence called 
Aroon Khumba. 

About a mile and a half from the 
Temple, a stone bridge of 18 piers was 
erected by Rajah Kubeer Nursingh 
Deo; who succeeded, in 1282, the 
Rajah who built the Temple, and 
reigned till A. D. 1307. This bridge 
is on the high road to Cuttack ; it is 
37 feet wide, and 274 feet long. The 
centre opening is 14 feet wide; the 
two next, 10 feet; and the others 7 or 
8 feet. The height at the middle of 
the bridge is 20 feet. The piers of the 


centre opening @re 8 feet thick, and 
99 
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the others 6} feet. This very singular 
bridge is constructed on the same eae 
ciple as the roofs of the pyramidical 
temples. Most of the piers are built 
up, perpendicularly to the bed of the 
river, to the height of 10 feet ; and then 
each layer of stone projects five inches. 
The fifth laver narrows the opening to 
34 feet, which is closed by very thick 
stones laid horizontally. The road- 
way is paved with stones. ‘The bridge 
has lasted five centuries, and, with ‘hs 
exception of the injury done by the 
roots of the peepul-tree, it has suffered 
little, and is likely to continue service- 
able many years. 

Near the north-east angle of the boun- 
dary wall of the Temple, there is a 
lofty arch of pot-stone. It is used by 
the Hindoos during the festival of the 
Dole Jattra, when one silver and two 
gold images are swung backward and 
forward. ‘The swing is fastened to the 
stone arch by brass chains. The arch 
stands on an elevated platform; and 
the images are sprinkled with rose- 
water and ared powder. This arch 
was origmally at Kanaruck, and was 
subsequently removed to this place. 

Figure of Juggernaut—The Idol 
Juggernaut, which is so celebrated that 
pilgrims resort to worship it from the 
remotest parts of India, is propably the 
coarsest image in the country. The 
figure does not extend below the loins ; 
and has no hands, but two stumps in 
lieu of arms, on which the priests occa- 
sionally fasten hands of gold. A Chris- 
tian is almost Jed to think that it was an 
attempt to see how low Idolatry could 
debase the human mind. The priests 
endeavour to account for this deformi- 
ty by a strange legendary tale. Some 
thousands of years ago, they say, a 
Prince applied to a celebrated manu- 
facturer of Gods, to make a new Idol.— 
This request was granted, on condition 
that the Prince should be very patient, 
and not interrupt the work ; as it could 
never be completed, if any attempt was 
made to see the process. This condi- 
tion was not duly attended to. The 
Prince enéeavoured to see what pro- 
gress had been made, and it became 
neeessary that he should be satisfied 
with the imperfect image. _ 

The Holy Food of the Idol_—It may 
be easily supposed that a very large es- 
tablishment of priests and others is at- 
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tached to such a temple. One of the 
headmen stated the number to consist 
of 3000 families, including 400 families 
of cooks to prepare Holy Food. The 
provisions furnished daily for the Idol 
and his attendants, consist of 220Ib. of 
rice, 971b of kullye (a pulse,) 24lb. of 
moong (a smal] grain,) 188lb. of clari- 
fied buffaloes’ butter, 80lb. of mo- 
lasses, 32Ib. of vegetables, 10Ib. of sour 
milk, 24lb of spices, 2]b of sandal-wood, 
some camphor (2 tolahs), 201b. of salt, 
¢ rupees, lee 10s ) worth of fire-wood ; 
also 22lb. of lamp-oil, for lights at night. 
This Holy Food is presented to the 
Idol three times a day. The gates are 
shut, and none but a few personal ser- 
vants are allowed to be present. This 
meal lasts about an hour, during which 
period the Dancing Girls attached to 
the Temple dance in the room with 
many pillars. On the ringing of a bell, 
the doors are thrown open, and the 
food is removed. 

The food prepared for sale or be- 
spoken by the inhabitants is not brought 
into the large tower, but collected in 
the building where it can be seen and 
sanctified by the Idol from his distant 
throne. 

In addition to this food, a very con- 
siderable extra quantity is allowed for 
the great festivals; and in order to make 
this supposition as profitable as possi- 
ble, the priests have decided that noth- 
ing can pollute the food prepared in 
the Temple. It may be conveyed to 
any place; and may be touched by a 
Mussulman or a Christian, without be- 
coming unfit’fora Hindoo. Nothing 
can be more convenient than such a be- 
lief; as Hindoos, in general, must eat 
their food where it is cooked, anda 
thousand things may pollute it. The 
consequence is, that the cooks are em- 
ployed to prepare food for most of the 

ilgrims, at a price which varies accord- 
ing to the demand, and 1s always high- 
est during the festivals. It is said that 
afew days before the festival of the 
Ruth Jattra, food is cooked within the 
court of the Temple for at least 100,000 
pilgrims ; and it will easily be credited, 
that on these occasions, the 400 cooks 
have full employment. The potters 
make earthern-pots of three sizes, in 
which the food is carried away ; the 
form a kind of standard measure ; and, 
ag none but new pots can be used, the 


consumption is very large, and supports 
a great number of families. The only 
interruption to this cooking is, during 
the time the Idol is travelling in his car 
to the place where he was formed and 
returning to the Temple, about a fort- 
night in all. 
(To be continued.) 





RISE AND FALL OF POPBRY IN JAPAN. 

The Abbe Dubois, in his Letters on 
the state of Christianity in India, has 
occasion to speak of Francis Xavier, 
the Jesuit missionary, who arrived in 
India in 1522. He says, his principal 
success was in Japan, where he “ laid 
the foundation of those once numer- 
ous and flourishing congregations of 
Japanese Christians, who, within a pe- 
riod of less than a century, amounted 
to more than a million of souls.” 

In accounting for this success, Mr. 
Hough, in his Answer to the Abbe’s 
Letters, traces a very close and singu- 
lar analogy between the Paganism of 
the Japanese, and the Catholick modi- 
fication of Christianity. His account 
of this resemblance, and of the rise 
and fall of Popery in that country, is 
sufficiently interesting to be given at 
length. Speaking of the success in 
Japan, he remarks : 

e are not to attribute the success 
of the Roman Catholicks in Japan to 
Xavier alone. He was accompanied 
by many Jesuits from various parts of 
India; and several others arrived a- 
bout the same time from Macao. Nor 
are we to infer from it, that there was 
something in the nature or character 
of the Japanese superiour to the men- 
tal or moral qualifications of the Hin- 
doos, which prepared them to give 
the spiritual and humbling doctrines 
of the Cross a more favourable recep- 
tion. Their success arose, first, from 
the extensive connexions which the 
Portuguese had already formed with 
the natives, by their commercial intef- 
course, and numerous intermarriages 
with families of the first respecta- 
bility; which circumstance, would, 
undoubtedly, prepare them to adopt 
the religion of persons with whom 
they were so closely related. And, 
secondly, the established religion of 
the country so nearly resembled the 
constitution and forms of the Roman 
Church, that it required no great sacri- 
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fice of views and principles in the 
Japanese to embrace the Roman 
Catholick modification of Christianity. 
Their religion resembled, in so many 
particulars, the institutions, preten- 
sions, and practices of the Roman 
Catholick Church, that the Japanese 
were prepared, in a remarkable man- 
ner, to embrace that form of the 
Christian religion which the Jesuits 
introduced into their country. No 
wonder, then, that the proselytes 
flocked to them by thousands and tens 
of thousands. They are said to have 
converted one third of the empire ; 
among whom were royal princes, 
viceroys, magistrates, and many other 
persons of distinction. Indeed, under 
the then existing circumstances, it 
would have been matter of surprise 
had they not met with unexampled 
success. 

But this prosperity was not of long 
continuance. tn about a century af- 
ter the introduction of popery into 
Japan, a severe persecution was raised 
by the government of the empire a- 
gainst the Roman Catholicks ; which, 
in 1639, ended in the total extermina- 
tion of the Portuguese. The govern- 
ment became jealous of the immense 
wealth which the Portuguese were ac- 
cumulating, and exporting out of their 
dominions. The pride and intoler- 
ance of their Bishops grew insupport- 
able. Not content with the superin- 
tendance of spiritual affairs, they in- 
terfered with politicks and the councils 
of the state, and endeavoured to as- 
sume room ine over the nobility 
of the empire. One pe prelate, 
in particular, meeting one of the chief 
counsellors of the state, refused to pay 
him that deference which he was en- 
titled to receive. This insolence pro- 
voked him to prefer heavy complaints 
at court: and thereby the irritation of 

overnment, already excited against 
the Portuguese, was considerably in- 
creased. There was reason to appre- 
hend that they intended to effect a 
revolution in the state ; and the inter- 
ception of two letters, written b 
them, detected and explained their 
treacherous designs. The storm, that 
had been gathering for some time, now 
burst with a tremendous explosion. 
Instantly they were, with their clerg 
and Japanese kindred, ordered to quit 
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the country. The other Japanese 
Christians were detained ; those who 
were from home commanded to re- 
turn ; and, in a short time, the whole 
were put to death. The final blow to 
the Roman Catholick interests in Ja- 
se was struck in one day ; when a- 

ove 37,000 members of that Church 
perished by fire and sword. 

The Portuguese made several at- 
tempts to recover the ground they had 
lost. On one occasion they sent a 
splendid embassage from Macao to the 
court of Japan; but the emperor or- 
dered the whole (61 persons) to be 
beheaded—saving only a few of their 
meanest servants, who were preserved 
to carry home the sad intelligence of 
their masters’ fate. 

The Japanese have from that time 
adopted every possible measure to 

revent the introduction of Christian- 
ity into the empire; and, identifying 
the Protestant with the Catholick faith, 
under the general term of Christianity, 
their precautions are used alike against 
the professors of those opposite 
creeds. ‘‘ Their laws are extremely 
rigorous against teachers of the Chris- 
tian religion.” “The following in- 
scription is placed atthe head of the 
stone tablet of laws, which are fixed 
up in all publick places, and even in 
the streets :——‘ Whosoever knows an 
individual who has taught Christiani- 
ty, and can convict him thereof, shal] 
receive a reward of 500 silver pieces.’ ” 
One law prohibits masters from hiring 
servants, until they receive from them 
a written assurance of their not being 
Christians. Another enacts, ‘If any 
European, residing in Japan, shall at- 
tempt to teach our people the Chris- 
tian faith, he shall undergo a severe 
punishment, and shall not be restored 
to his native country.” Their laws 
protect all foreigners within the em- 
pire from corporal punishment, except 
“those who attempt to induce Japan- 
ese subjects to embrace Christianity.” 
They prohibit the teaching of Chris- 
tians to read and write their language ; 
and even exclude from the publick 
service every Japanese who has lived 
among Christians in a foreign country. 

Such is their concern to preserve 
and propagate this et of the 
Christian religion, that “in Nangasa- 
ki, where Christianity had made the 
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greatest progress, there is a staircase, 
on the steps of which are laid various 
ornaments and utensils of the Catho- 
lick Church, and on the first step a cru- 
cifix,” (and images of the Virgin Ma- 
ry and some other saints) ‘ On New- 
year's day, all the inhabitants of Nan- 
gasaki are obliged to ascend these 
steps, and, as a proof that they are 
not Christians, trample on the arti- 
cles.” “ Even young children, unable 
to walk, are held down by their moth- 
ers to touch the images with their 
feet.” 

The Japanese informed Captain 
Golownin, that this strict prohibition 
of Christianity by their laws, was sole- 
ly to be attributed to the mischievous 
civil wars which arose in Japan after 
its introduction. 

Such is briefly the rise and fall of Po- 
pery in Japan: and the Roman Cath- 
olicks are chargeable with the guilt 
of producing these inveterate prejudi- 
ces, and thus closing every avenue a- 
gainst the introduction of the Gospel 
into that extensive island. It was by 
similar conduct that they provoked 
against themselves a severe persecu- 
tion in China, also ; and occasioned 
in the rulers of that vast empire a_re- 
solution equally determined to exclude 
the Christian religion. 





JEWS IN PALESTINE. 
“ Jerusalem is truly miserable— 
groaning under the tyranny of the op- 
pressor. Jews as well as Christians, 
and especially a class of Jews, who 
first began to assemble at Jerusalem 
about 18 years ago, from foreign lands, 
who come to die in the land of their 
fathers, are subject to daily insults, and 
are shamefully and inhumanly op- 
pressed. Their firmans are disregard- 
ed, and they know not where to apply 
for relief or protection, for the power 
of the consul does not extend to Jeru- 
salem ; and the European ministers at 
Constantinople, are at too great dis- 
tance to protect them; but I will de- 
scribe some of their grievances more 
particularly. 

“The Jews who endeavour to ob- 
tain a livelihood by the work of their 
hands, are frequently forced to give up 
their time, and to work forthe ungrate- 
ful Turk, without payment.—Some- 
times a mere trifle 1s thrown to the 


Jew: but in either case, if he attempts 
to reason with the Turk, he is threat- 
ened with the bastinado, and I know 
not what. 

“ Rabbi Solomon P ** is an engrav- 
er of seals. In the open street he was 
accosted by a Turk, who produced a 
large stone, and told him to cut out a 
ont Solomon replied it was not in 
his power, for he only knew how to 
engrave, not to cut and prepare the 
stone ; the Turk thereupon laid hold 
of him by his beard, and drew his 
sword, kicked him, and cut and struck 
him unmercifully. The poor man cri- 
ed, but there was no one to assist him. 
Turks in the streets passed by uncon- 
cerned, the wounded Jew afterwards 
sought redress in vain from the officers 
of justice. 

‘* Rabbi M. Balter (now dead) with 
three or four of the Sephardim Jews, 
was thrown into a dungeon, under pre- 
tence of their having sold wine toa 
Turk ; for Jews and Christians are 
not allowed in Jerusalem to make wine 
for Turks, but only for their own pri- 
vate use. Although the charge could 
not be proved, instruments to bastina- 
do and to torture him were produced, 
to force money out of him for the gov- 
ernment: the man in his fright, and 
not able to speak Arabick, made a sign 
with three fingers, meaning to signity, 
as he said afterwards, that he ets 
give three hundred piastres to be re- 
leased, but the governour interpreted 
the sign asa promise to give thrée 
burses, (or fifteen hundred piasters,) 
and he demanded that sum according- 
ly, from each of the other Jews in pris- 
on for the same pretended crime, and 
ordered the house of the foreign Jew 
to be rifled, and himself detained until 
the sum was paid. The man was not 
in possession of half the money ; and 
when he had been in confinement for 
some time, and dragged about the 
streets among his brethren as a crimi- 
nal, with a chain round his neck, an 
order was sent to the chief of the As- 
kenaism Jews, to appear before the 
Governour. The old Rabbi was ill in 
bed, but this was no excuse; he was 
compelled to rise, and was placed on 
the back of an ass, supported by two 
men: the governour told him that he 
should be considered responsible for 
the money due from the Jew in prison : 
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and on the Rabbi's remonstrating, he 
told him that he should likewise be 
sent to prison.—The young man who 
accompanied the Rabbi as interpreter, 
said, that it was contrary to the 'Turk- 
ish laws, thus to imprison the chief 
Rabbi: upon which the young man 
himself was ordered to prison, put in 
chains, and kept with his brother Jew 
in a dark, dirty dungeon, until the av- 
arice of the governour was satisfied. 

“ The Jews are fond of frequenting 
the tombs of their forefathers, espe- 
cially on particular days, to read their 
prayers in remembrance of the dead. 
Here advantage is taken of them a- 
gain. They are rudely accosted and 
pilfered, and if resistance is made, 
they are beat almost to death; and 
this not by common highway-men or 
Bedouin Arabs, but by men they have 
been in the habit of seeing and talk- 
ing with every day. 

“In my visit to Hebron, I was ac- 
companied by a Jew, the same now 
with me in Aintoura—I had the ut- 
most difficulty in protecting him on 
the road, as well as in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem ; the Turks would 
have forced from him the chaphar, 
though under the wing of an English- 
man. 

“Rabbi Israel, also a foreign Jew, 
and chief Rabbi of the Parushim in 
Safet, was setting out for that place 
from Jerusalem, when the animals he 
had hired for the journey, and which 
he had actually paid for, were taken 
sans ceremonie, for the use of the Ca- 
dis of Mecca and Cairo, who were to 
yroceed to Damascus in a few days. 
This was a common Turkish trick, 
and it may afford a good picture of 
despotism, united with fanaticism, and 
in full exercise. Horses, camels, 
mules, &c. are considered as made for 
the exclusive use of the haughty fol- 
lower of Mahomed, as weli as for the 
inferiour animals of mankind, so that 
he may seize, and use, and torture 
them at his will. But to add to the 
unpleasantness of the trick in the pres- 
ent instance, the Turkish muleteer re- 
fused to return the money paid by the 
Rabbi for the journey, and in vain the 
Jew asked for justice, until having ap- 
plied to me, I interfered and succeeded 
in obtaining for the Rabbi his money, 
through Omar Effendi.”’-- Wolf. 
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BISHOP BOWEN'S LETTER 

In our number for August, 1824, we 
gave an address delivered by the Rev. 
Edward Rutledge, at the grave of the 
Rev. Philander Chase, jun. who died 
at Charleston, 8. C. In a late Lon- 
don Missionary Register is the follow- 
ing letter from Bishop Bowen to Bish- 
op Chase giving an account of the 
death of his Son. 

Your very excellent Son expired 
last night at about 10 o’clook, (as his 
constant and most affectionate attend- 
ant, the Rev. Mr. Rutledge has ex- 
pressed himself to me,) without a 
struggle or a sigh. He died, I have 
reason to believe, in perfect peace ; 
having been blessed from the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, through- 
out his illness, and even to its latest 
and most painful moments, with a 
spirit of the serenest resignation. | 
scarcely know how to tender you an 
sympathy, but in the rejoicing wit 
which as a parent you must receive 
the intelligence, that this truly to be 
lamented young man exemplified to 
all who knew him or saw him in his 
sickness, and even in death, every les- 
son of piety and faith which had been 
so carefully inculeated by yourself, 
and enforced by the Word and the 
good Spirit of God upon his heart. 
He was, indeed, the instructor of all 
who approached him ; and there are 
many, who, I trust, will long bear up- 
on their hearts the impression which 
such an instance of the efficacy of a 
true faith cannot but have deeply 
made. : 

It is by his request, my Dear Sir, 
that I take this so early opportunity, 
even before his remains are interred, 
of acquainting you with the bereave- 
ment with which it has pleased God 
that you should be afflicted. “ Tell 
my Father,” said he to me very short- 
ly before his death, “tell my Father, 
as early as possible, that to be separ- 
ated from him thus early is the bitter- 
est part of death. I had hoped to live 
to shew him my gratitude and affec- 
tion: but tell him, strong as I have 
felt the ties that bound me to life, I 
have been content, nay, I have become 
glad, that they should be loosened 
thus early ; for, later, my spirit might 
not have so rejoiced at God my Sav- 
igur’s call. The world and its inter- 
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ests might have had more power for 
me, than they yet have had. Tell him 
I died in perfect faith in the merits of 
my Saviour and the mercies of my 
God ; though sometimes, through the 
sense of sin, trembling and afraid !” 
The last time he spoke to me, he ask- 
ed, with a calm and serene expression 
of countenance, “ Do you think God 
will save me?” On my answering 
that I felt the happiest and most con- 
fident persuasion that He would,— 
** Then come,” said he, “ Lord Jesus ! 
come quickly, and release me!” It 
has, in short, to us all been a most in- 
teresting and instructive scene. May 
God sanctify it to our good! 

It will, no doubt, be consolatory to 
you to be informed, that your son had 
every possible attention paid him as a 
sick stranger, from his first arrival 
among us until he breathed his last. 
The Rev. Mr. Rutledge has been to 
him a brother—constant, unwearied, 
and most tender—watching and at- 
tending upon bis sickness through all 
its stages, with the most extraordinary 
fidelity and affection. Nothing, in- 
deed, has been left undone, that your 
own affection could possibly have dic- 
tated ; nor was there, at any time, 
any want of any thing necessary to 
his comfort—or to his recovery, had it 
been God's pleasure that he should 
have been continued in life. It has 
been nis will, that you should resign 
to Him this inestimable Son. I know 
you have already been content to do it. 

Bishop Bowen afterward adds— 

An opportunity not offering to des- 
patch my Letter until after the inter- 
ment of your Son, it is _— to in- 
form you, that we, to-day, the 3d, 
committed his remains to the ground, 
with every circumstance and testimo- 
ny of respect that became the occa- 
sion. A grave being prepared in St. 
Michael’s Church, at the eastern ex- 


tremity of the Church, the Funeral 


Service was read by myself; and an 
Address delivered by Mr. Rutledge, 
founded on a p e of Scripture 
which the deceased had himself point- 
ed out and commented on, as one 
which he thought suitable, and from 
which he wished those who might be 
assembled at his funeral to be usefully 
spoken to. The effect was all that 
this saint departed could have desired, 


Though dead, he spoke to the hearts 
of many, through the forcibly inter- 
esting representation which Mr. Rut- 
ledge made of his sentiments and 
feelings, in dwelling with him on that 
passage. His funeral was attended by 
all the clergy of our Church; and 
those of the other Denominations also 
generally joined in the procession, 
and manifested a Christian sensibility 
to all the interest which the occasion 
was fitted so variously to inspire. 
Now, my Dear Sir, having resigned 
your son to God, as into the hands of 
a faithful Creator, what have we to 
do but to rejoice in hope of the day, 
when this corruptible shall put on in- 
corruption and this mortal immortality! 





FAST IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
It must be known to all our readers, 
who reside in the State, that the annu- 
al Fast of Massachusetts, the present 
year, was appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governour, to be observed in Easter 
week. To be thus called on to fast, 
when their Church requires them to 
celebrate a festival, with every suita- 
ble expression of religious joy, was 
considered by Episcopalians, to say 
the least, as a most unkind disregard 
of their feelings. Who would not be 
struck with the absurdity, if not shock- 
ed with the outrage upon the feelings 
of his constituents, had the chief ma- 
gistrate of this State required them to 
keep a fast on the fourth of July, 
which, by general consent, is to be mA 
served with all rational demonstrations 
of rejoicing? And, it would be diffi- 
cult, we apprehend, to convince per- 
sons, who believe and habitually unite 
in the celebration of the festivals of 
Christmas and Easter, that expressions 
of disapprobation less qualified ought 
to be used, when they are required, on 
either of those days, to keep a solemn 
fast. As might, heoaiens, ave been 
expected, a portion of our churches 
were not opened, on the day recom- 
mended by the Lt. Governour, while, 
in others, that were opened, no service 
was used, but what is required by the 
Church for Easter week. We make 
the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from one of our correspond- 
ents, which, we presume, will express 
the views of Episcopalians generally 
on the subject. 
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This is the day appointed by his 
Honour the Lieutenant Governour for 
a publick State Fast. I have ventured 
to depart from my usual practice, and 
my church remains closed. It would 
have been pleasant, on some accounts, 
if I could have recommended the ob- 
servance of the day to my people, but 
there are three reasons which have op- 
erated upon my mind in directing me 
to a different course. 

In the first place, I have some doubts 
of the propriety of an appointment of 
the kind by the civil authority in a 
government, which considers among 
its excellencies, the entire separation 
of Church and State. By what au- 
thority, or with what consistency, does 
the Chief Magistrate assume the right 
of directing a religious service? If it 
be,as I a is pretended, only a re- 
commendation or request, in compli- 
ance with ancient custom, I think the 
Commonwealth would be “ more hon- 
oured by the breach than the observ- 
ance.” For the government should 
never speak but where it can com- 
mand, and when it issues a proclama- 
tion, with all the formality of a statute, 
which is no more binding than jf it 
came from a Justice of the Peacewr 
any Other individual, it seemsto me 
to be derogatory to its honour, as well 
as contrary to the spirit of our consti- 
tution.” Let the services and ordinan- 
ces of religion be left to the entire 
controul of the several denominations 
of Christians, and every purpose will 
be answered, and the me Esa now 
made will at once be removed. The 





*One of the Secretaries of State, in 
New-England, a gentleman alike dis- 
tinguished for intelligence and the va- 
rious social and domestick virtues, is 
so persuaded of the impropriety of in- 
terferance on the part of the civil gov- 
ernment in matters of religion, that he 
will not permit his name to be used on 
the proclamations, for fasts and thanks- 
givings, annually issued by the Gover- 
nour. We the more readily advert 
to this case, from the fact, that the dis- 
tinguished individual alluded to is not 
a member of our Church, which makes 
the bearing of this case on the remarks 
of our correspondent the more impor- 
tant. 
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Episcopal Church has made ample pro- 
vision in this respect, and I do not 
know why we should observe days and 
seasons appointed by Congregational- 
ists and for Congregational purposes, 
when we see our own solemn fasts and 
festivals, appointed by the proper au- 
thority, and of almost universal preva- 
lence throughout Christendom, not 
only neglected, but ridiculed by our 
neighbours. 

A second reason why I do not ob- 
serve the fast is its appointment in 
Easter week. “ Can the children of 
the bride chamber fast while the bride- 
groom is yet with them?” This would 
be contrary to the custom of the 
Church from its first establishment, 
and our reason teaches us its impropri- 
ety. 

aie: the Proclamation itself, is 
highly objectionable. We are called 
upon to give thanks to God,that our an- 
cestors were led from intolerance and 
persecution, to restore the worship of 
the Church to the primitive purity and 
simplicity of the gospel. Now, no 
Episcopalian can comply with this, 
even in form, without gross hypocrisy ; 
and, it was reprehensible, in the first 
officer of the Conuasdasieenlis in an ap- 
pointment for all denominations, to 
attack, in this manner, the Liturgy of 
our Church ; for whatever apology the 
charitable may be disposed to offer, 
there can be no doubt of the meaning. 





ORDINATION. 

At an ordination held by the Rt. 
Rey. Bishop White, in St. Andrew's 
Church, on Sunday morning, March 
20, the Rev Enoch Huntington, Rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkes- 
barre, was admitted to the Holy Order 
of Priests. Morning prayers were read 
by the Rev. Mr. Bedell, and the ser- 
mon by the Bishop, from Isaiah, 52d 
chapter, 7th verse, “ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace ; that bringeth good tid- 
ings of good, that publisheth salvation ; 
“ saith unto Zion, thy God reign- 
eth.” 

Rey. Dr, Abercrombie, Rev. Messrs. 
Kemper, Montgomery, and Delancy, 
were present at the ordination and as- 
sisted. Rev. Mr. Matthews (Deacon) 
was also present, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Conductors of the Gospel Advocate have received a Communication, 
in reply to the remarks which have appeared, at different times, on the sub- 
ject of Prayer Meetires conducted by laymen, of with extempore prayers and 
lay exhortation. In ur number for September, 1822, was a Sermon on James A 
iii. 1. This sermon coming from one of the Bishops of our Church, was in- po 
serted without alteration, as we have been in the habit of inserting whatever 
came from our own Diocesan. We had no thought that it contained a single 
expression to which any of our readers would object. At the time, it did not 
enter our mind, that the sermon had any bearing upon Prayer Meetings. It 
was soon found, however, that the advocates of these meetings, supposed it 
was directed against them. Upon this we received an article “on Prayer fr 
Meetings” from an Episcopal Layman, which was published in our number B 
for March, 1823. In connexion with this article, were some remarks of the 
Conductors, on the same subject. Shortly after this we received a reply to the 
Episcopal Layman, from our correspondent P. which was published in the 
number for May of thé sanie year. By reference to the remarks of the Con- 
ductors prefatory to this reply, it will be seen, that they intended to publish no 
more upon the subject. They adhered to this intention for more than a year, 
when they received pointed intimations, that unless they should support or al- 
low their pages to support Prayer Meetings as described by the Episcopal 
Layman, there would be a combined opposition with part of their subscribers. 
This led the Conductors to take a review of the subject, vindicating the course 
they had adopted. This review appeared in the first number of the present 
volume. Since that time, the communication mentioned at the beginning of 
this notice has been received. But after repeated revision of the subject, the 
Conductors are not able to perceive that they have given any just ground for 
the charge of unfairness ; and they would most respectfully suggest to their cor- 
respondent the inquiry, whether he has spoken of their motives and conduct in 
the spirit which he will most approve, when the feelings excited by the diseus- 
sion shall have passed away. They do not deem it a difficult task to excul- 
pate themselves, from the censure cast upon them in this communication ; but 
they cannot persuade themselves, that it would be useful to their readers to 
to prolong a discussion, which already appears to have produced so unhappy 
an excitement, ina small part of the Diocese ; especially, since they have 
found it so difficult to make either their feelings or their opinions rightly un- 
derstood. They would hope that difference of opinion on this one point will 
nenprowess their much esteemed correspondent from continuing to enrich their 
work by further communications on the many subjects of Christian doctrine 
and practice, respecting which there has. been, and can be no difference be- 
tween them. 

The communication of Vermontensis, on the Trinity in Unity was receiv. 
ed; but, an article being in readiness for this number of the Advocate, upon 
the same subject, and in which there is a similar argument, he will readily per- 
ceive that the insertion of his ingenious remarks is not particularly needed, at 
the present time. It 1s hoped that we shall soon hear again from Vermonten 
sis. His communications are always received with pleasure. 

Some well written remarks, on the utility of City Lectures have been re- 
ceived, and will appear in our next number. 

A few months since, we received a communication on Primitive and Mod- 
ern Christianity. After serious consideration, the Conductors are inclined to 
think the discussion of the subject, in the form gh our correspondent 
might lead to controversy. This they wish to avoid. He is doubtless aware . 
that he made positions concerning which there might be much diversity of | 
opinion. As these positions relate partly to matters long since past, and part- 
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ly to others which, with us are only subjects of speculation, we doubt not, af- 
ter further reflection, he will unite in the judgment of the Conductors, that it is ‘ 
inexpedient to bring them before our readers ; 





